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Where is your ancient courage? you were us'd 

To say extremity was the trier of spirits; 

That common chances common men could bear; 

That when the sea was calm all boats alike 

Show'd mastership in floating; fortune’s blows, 
. craves a noble cunning. 


—CorIoLanus 
<<) 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. vo 10 P.M. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

MarsHat_ Brpwe i, Organist 


<td 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANprREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MAYOR McNAIR! 


William Nissley McNair came into office as 
Mayor of Pittsburgh at the first of the year with a 
majority so large as to show that his election had 
been made with but slight regard to political ties. 
With this broad expression of onal in his 
character, integrity, and capacity, it goes without 
saying that he takes up his great task of good 
government with the cordial cooperation of all 
the people, regardless of party affiliations. 


HAMLET AND THE GHOST 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Your baffling problem as to why the Ghost 
was visible and audible to everyone except Ham- 
let's mother opens up a wide and interesting dis- 
cussion which has been overlooked by other 
Shakespeare students as you have pointed out in 
your article, ‘‘A Baffling Problem in ‘Hamlet,’ "’ 
in the October issue. 

Sir Walter Scott touches one aspect of the 
problem in his essay, “On the Supernatural in 
Fictitious Composition,’’ printed in the Chandos 
Classics in Scott's “‘Essays on Chivalry, Ro- 
mance, and the Drama”’ when he says: ‘‘It usually 
happens that the first touch of the supernatural 
is always the most effective, and is rather weakened 
and defaced, than strengthened, by the subsequent 
recurrence of similar incidents. Even in ‘Ham- 
let’ the second entrance of the Ghost is not nearly 
so impressive as the first."” 

A silent ghost is certainly more impressive than 
a talking one. Joe Jefferson availed himself of 
this when he took an old play of ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ and by a stroke of genius eliminated all 
the talk by the little goblins who appeared to Rip 
when he woke from his long sleep. 

There are other aspects which may throw light 
on the problem. One is that only those hear who 
are meant by the Ghost to hear. This is the case 
of Banquo in ‘‘Macbeth.’’ The Ghost enters and 
takes Macbeth’s seat, but only Macbeth sees him. 
This is the exact equivalent of the scene with 
Hamlet and his mother. The Ghost has no mes- 
sage for the queen and so he does not reveal him- 
self to her. See discussion of the Ghost's message 
in Maurice Francis Egan's *“The Ghost in ‘Ham- 
lee." 

—James MonaGuan, Associate Librarian 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


FROM THE FAMOUS ENGINEER 
OF DNIEPROSTROY 
New York Ciry 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

It is indeed very gratifying to read in your 
Magazine, published in December, your editorial 
entitled “‘Russian Recognition.” 

It is a fine presentation and says a lot in a few 
words on behalf of those who have been looking 
for this recognition for about seven years. 

—Hucu L. Cooper 
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GARI MELCHERS (1860-1932) 
A Memorial Exhibition of His Paintings and Drawings 


a Carnegie Institute was pleased 
to honor Gari Melchers during his 
lifetime. Therefore it is particularly fit- 
ting that tne same organization should 
now honor his memory with an exhibi- 
tion of his paintings and drawings. 
Few other American artists have played 
such an important rdle as Melchers in 
the Carnegie International Exhibitions. 
He was represented not only in the first 
International in 1896, and in the most 
recent one in 1933, but his canvases 
were also shown in almost every one 
of the intervening exhibitions, while in 
the International of 1907 he was recog- 
nized with a one-man show. 

Gari Melchers was born in Detroit 
in 1860, the son of Julius Melchers, a 
man of artistic facility and taste, 
who was trained as a sculptor, wood 
carver, and decorator. His mother was 
Mary Bangetor. From his father the 
young Melchers met with every en- 
couragement, 
until at seventeen 
he was sent to 
Europe to under- 
take serious ap- 
prenticeship as a 
painter, with the 
reservation, how- 
ever, that he was 
not to study in 
Paris, as his 
mother con- 
sidered the 
studios of that 
City to be nests 
of iniquity. 

Gari Melchers’ 
first master was 
Professor von 
Gebhardt of the 
Royal Academ 
of Diisseldorf. 
Under this man 
Melchers strength- 


IN THE STUDIO—SELF-PORTRAIT 
Lent by Mrs. Busch Greenough 


ened his naturally positive tempera- 
ment with a thorough grounding in the 
academic principles of painting. From 
this very outset the essential char- 
acteristics of Melchers’ style were his 
insistence on deliberate and fine crafts- 
manship, his frank interest in simple 
realism, and his unlabored and refresh- 
ing sensitiveness. The craftsmanship 
acquired in those early years of study is 
perhaps best demonstrated in the 
sketches in the present exhibition. 
When Melchers had received what- 
ever honors the academy had to offer he 
quietly went to study in Paris, with the 
result that at the age of twenty-two he 
exhibited for the first time in the Salon 
with marked success for so young a 
painter. Four years later his Salon 
canvas, ‘““The Sermon,’ now in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, received an Honorable Mention. 
This Salon award was the first of a 
long series of 
recognitions 
given Melchers 
by Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Berlin, 
Munich, Dres- 
den, and Vienna 
in Europe; and 
by Buffalo, St. 
Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Phila- 
delphia, and 
Baltimore in our 
own land. Mel- 
chers with Sar- 
gent had the dis- 
tinction of re- 
ceiving the only 
medals for Ameri- 
can work at the 
Paris Inter- 
national Exhi- 
bition in 1889. 
It is also interest- 
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THE COMMUNION 
Lent by Cornell University 


IN OLD VIRGINIA 
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ing to recall that 
when Melchers 
received the 
First Class Gold 
Medal in Munich 
in 1888 as the 
first American to 
capture this 
honor, it was 
Whistler who re- 
ceived a second- 
class honor. To- 
day no important 
museum is with- 
out an example 
of Melchers’ 
work. The Car- 
negie Institute is 
the possessor of 
one of his 
mother-and- 
child subjects. 
After several 
seasons of study 
in Paris Melchers 
betook himself to Holland, where for 
many years he lived in his home near 
the sea. Here, with a sincere under- 
standing of the sturdy Hollander types 
and a sympathetic insight into their 
character, he painted many canvases 
full of the quiet seriousness of Dutch 
scenes. A Dutch critic once said of him 
that at last had come to Holland a 
foreign painter who possessed a just 
interpretation of the spirit as well as of 
the outward aspect of the Dutch people. 
Success in this field, however, did not 
lead Melchers to perfect an easy repeti- 
tion of these subjects; for in Holland 
he first showed his preeminent versa- 
tility in mood and interest. There he 
tried his hand at landscapes, portraits, 
genre painting, interiors, religious and 
realistic works, studies of the seasons, of 
the country in the spring and in summer- 
tume, of the peasants and of the people 
in his neighborhood, studies of nudes, 
decorative flower and garden pieces. 
This variation of subject, treatment, 
and versatility of media is well ex- 
emplified in the present exhibition. 
Melchers ined to this country in 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
Lent by Art Institute of Chicago 


the later years of 
his life, after 
having served 
for a time as 
court professor at 
the Institute of 
Fine Arts in Saxe- 
Weimar, Ger- 
many. His last 
years he passed 
in New York; or 
at ‘‘Belmont,”’ 
his Virginia 
estate overlook- 
ing the Rap- 
pahannock River, 
constantly at 
work. Here he 
died in the fall of 
1932. 

The breadth of 
view Melchers 
acquired in Hol- 
land remained 
with him through- 
out his life. For always thereafter he 
was thoroughly at his ease with land- 
scape or figure compositions or religious 
subjects, such as his head of St. Gene- 
vieve. Throughout his life he could at 
one time produce a simple almost aus- 
tere canvas such as “‘Native of Vir- 
ginia,’’ and for his next attempt turn 
to such a rich and colorful painting as 
‘‘My Garden.’’ He could glorify the 
common folk in his painting ‘The 
Smithy,’ while with the same ease he 
would be completing in his studio a 
striking portrait of ‘“‘Mrs. John W. 
Garrett in Spanish Costume.”’ 

Although European countries first 
became acquainted with Melchers’ art, 
he was soon known to his own land. 
When the Chicago Columbian Exposi- 
tion was planned in 1893, Melchers re- 
ceived a commission to design mural 
decorations, now to be found at the 
University of Michigan. Among his 
other murals are those at the Congres- 
sional Library, the State Capitol of 
Missouri, and the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Melchers’ life covered a span ex- 
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MRS. JOHN. W. GARRETT IN COSTUME 


ceptionally interesting in the history of 
art. He saw the birth of impressionism 
in France, but was not blinded by it. 
He lived to witness the rise of modern- 
ism, but was not carried away by it. 

Throughout his career, Melchers was 
a disciple of no school, followed no 
master, but expressed his own keen, 
rugged, human observation, unsparing 
in his patient search for excellence, and 
unimpressed by caprices of the moment 
in art, or by precocious mannerisms and 
studio conventions. This individuality 
gave him a certain quality which places 
him beyond the grouping of a faoke 
or mode. He held a vigorously inde- 
pendent course throughout his career, 
Maintaining that a living art can never 
afford to shut the door upon fresh search 
and significant discovery. He kept pace 
with what he considered important de- 
velopments in painting, until he came 
to be one of the few American artists 
hailed by both academicians and pro- 
gressives. 

The permanent rank of an artist can- 


COMMUNICANT 


not be determined in his own day, but 
the breadth of Melchers’ personality, 
the technical excellence of his manner, 
and his unfailingly sound production 
can be appreciated from their begin- 
nings. If a workman is recognized as 
sharing talents with unchallenged 
masters of the past, he has a real promise 
of lasting reputation. 

With the passing of Melchers, Ameri- 
can painting has lost one of the out- 
a figures of a colorful genera- 
tion, for he could claim kinship with 
all that was most scholarly in the 
European and American work of the 
eighteen-nineties and the early nineteen- 
hundreds. His was the same instinctive 
conscientious poise, the same care for 
detail with a proper harmony of the 
whole, and emphasis on fundamental 
character. The largeness of purpose and 
craftsmanship of this painter gave him 
a special right to a full measure of 
honor. His integrity in art is a rare 
lesson for today. It is exceptional to 
discover work of such honest natural- 
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ism without strain or exaggeration, yet 
coupled with vision and dignity, and 
such a firm grain of the academic mode 
complemented by a generous sympathy 
with modern treatment. In his work 
Melchers left a fine inheritance to 
American painting. 

Melchers’ development may be traced 
in the present exhibition by such can- 
vases as ‘“The Communion” and ‘‘The 
Last Supper,”’ through the period of 
“Child with an Orange’’ and ‘‘Mac- 
Pherson and MacDonald” to ‘Virginia 
Beach’’ painted in 1931, or the humor- 
ous ‘“Tonsorial Parlor’’ which bears 


the date of the last year of his life. 

The Carnegie Institute is greatly in- 
debted to Mrs. Melchers for her gener- 
osity and able help which made this 
exhibition possible. The Institute de- 
sires also to acknowledge the kindness 
of others who have lent canvases which 
distinctly enlarge the scope and im- 
portance of the exhibition. 

There are 108 pictures in this me- 
morial exhibition, 68 of which are 
paintings and the remainder are water 
colors, etchings, and drawings, and 
they will be on view at the Institute 
through February 18. 


DR. HOLLAND’S WINGED FLOWERS 


Carnegie Museum Acquires the Scientist's Collections 


of Butterflies and Moths 


r compliance with the provisions of 
the will of the late William Jacob 
Holland, director emeritus of the Car- 
negie Museum, who died on December 
13, 1932, his valuable library of scien- 
tific books and his entire entomological 
collection became the property of the 
Carnegie Museum through the generous 
financial assistance on the part of some 
of its friends. By far the most im- 
portant portion of this collection of 
insects represents the order of Lepi- 
doptera—butterflies and moths—from 
all over the world, including the types 
of the new species described by such 
renowned American entomologists as 
William H. Edwards and Theodore L. 
Mead. Dr. Holland spared no effort in 
securing these materials, and in many 
instances they were obtained with the 
assistance of collectors in remote re- 
gions of the globe. Equatorial Africa 
and various portions of tropical Asia, 
especially the islands between Australia 
and Asia, were extensively explored by 
naturalists who collected for Dr. Hol- 
land. William Doherty was responsi- 
ble, for instance, for highly repre- 
sentative series of Lepidoptera from 


Buru, North India, Central Africa, and 
other regions. A number of specimens 
were obtained in Japan, numerous 
regions in South and Central America, 
and the West Indies. Altogether this 
remarkable and unique collection forms 
a most significant addition to the ento- 
mological possessions of the Museum. 
and increases in large measure the scien- 
tific value of its entomological docu- 
mentation, especially since it contains 
about a thousand types on which scien- 
tific descriptions are founded. 

The library of Dr. Holland covers 
some of the most important publica- 
tions, including serials on entomology, 
zoology, geology, and other branches of 
natural history, and supplements in 
excellent fashion the scientific works 
already owned by the Museum. The 
entomological collection and the li- 
brary which were formally released by 
Moorhead Holland, the executor of 
Dr. Holland’s will, to become the 
property of the Carnegie Museum, will 
remain as a most fitting memorial to 
the scientific attainments of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist who can justly be 
called the father of this Museum. 
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PITTSBURGHERS IN PORTRAITURE 
Beginning a Collection of Local Leaders 


SARAH NEGLEY MELLON 
By Théobald Chartran 


HEN, at the end of the last century, 

Théobald Chartran, the French 
portrait painter, was in this country, 
Henry Clay Frick asked him to paint 
the portrait of Judge Thomas Mellon, 
to be added to the collection of por- 
traits of the Pittsburgh Bar Association 
as a gift from Mr. Frick. The portrait 
gave such satisfaction both as a likeness 
and as an example of the work of one of 
the eminent portrait painters of the 
period that at a later on Judge Mel- 
lon’s sons commissioned Chartran to do 
a second portrait of their father, and 
also one of their mother, Sarah Negley 
Mellon. 

These two paintings, which have been 
cherished possessions of the Mellon 
family for many years, have been 
generously given to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute by James R. Mellon, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Richard B. Mellon, and the 


THOMAS MELLON 
By Théobald Chartran 


children of the late Thomas A. Mellon; 
and they are now on view in the gal- 
leries of the Department of Fine Arts. 

They faithfully depict the characters 
of two persons who exercised an abiding 
influence upon the community in which 
they lived—Judge Mellon as a banker 
whose honesty and thrift formed the 
rich inheritance which he gave to his 
sons, and Mrs. Mellon, whose grace of 
womanhood won the admiration and 
affection of her neighbors. 

The presentation of these portraits 
has given emphasis to a purpose long 
contemplated by the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute to assign a gallery 
some day which will be devoted to a 
collection of paintings of the prominent 
men and women who have become 
intimately identified with the indus- 
trial and cultural development of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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THE DUPUY COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 


_ life and dignity of all pictures 
come primarily from outline draw- 
ing. Hence, in rendering a truthful 
statement of any depicted subject this 
is the first essential. To draw is com- 
paratively easy; to draw well is more 
than difficult. This may account for 
the lack of quality in the average work, 
but it fails to explain that special 
stimulus one gets from really fine draw- 
ing. Often the lover of art derives more 
pleasure from it than from a painting of 
the same subject by the same hand, for 
in the drawing he finds all the freshness 
and spontaneity of those ‘‘first 
thoughts’’ which Blake declared were 
“best in art,’’ although second thoughts 
were “best in other matters.”’ 

Among the fifty-nine drawings in the 
collection of Herbert DuPuy, be- 
queathed by him to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, are two pastoral scenes by Claude 
Gelée, the seventeenth-century painter 
of landscape known as Claude Lorrain. 

Claude Lorrain is claimed by the 
French, as his native province was 


Lorraine; but his entire art education 
and training were Italian. Many of his 
landscapes were of scenery in the 
neighborhood of Rome, idealized and 
changed to suit the requirements of his 
art. These Arcadian scenes are fre- 
quently enriched with picturesque ruins 
of ancient temples ak classical build- 
ings, monuments to the glory of a by- 
gone age. 

The great esteem in which Claude’s 
paintings were held led to continua) 
imitations during his lifetime, and 
either to safeguard himself against 
copyists, or as memoranda, he kept a 
personal record of his work, making 
small scale drawings in line and wash 
of many of his compositions. This 
record, although incomplete, is known 
as the “Liber Veritatis.’’ During the 
eighteenth century a number of these 
drawings were engraved by the English 
mezzotint engraver Richard Earlom, 
and in 1777 published in two volumes 
by Boydell. A third volume of en- 
gtaved drawings appeared between 1802 


LANDSCAPE—-DRAWING IN SEPIA BY CLAUDE LORRAIN 
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and 1810. Neither of the drawings in 
the DuPuy Collection of Old Masters is 
recorded in the published “‘Liber Veri- 
tatis,’’ and as far as can be determined 
they have never been engraved. Evi- 
dently they were not used by the painter 
as notes for larger compositions but are 


in themselves completed statements. 
It is as original works of art that they 
take their place in one of the important 
collections owned by the Institute. 
The DuPuy Collection is now hang- 
ing in the Balcony of Sculpture Hall 
and will remain until February 18. 


OUR LIBRARY—AS OTHERS SEE IT 


jp CarNeGiIE MaGazine is gratified 
to print for the information of its 
readers a report of a study of the bud- 
getary requirements of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh made by the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County and 
addressed to the Mayor of Pittsburgh. 

The object of the study was the ap- 
propriation of $458,061 by the City of 
Pittsburgh, which the Carnegie Library 
asks for its operations for the current 
year. This sum is 23 per cent less than 
its 1930 appropriation, while book cir- 
culation has since mounted 49 per cent. 

The recommendations which follow 
were suggested by the library com- 
mittee of the Civic Club and are of 
special pertinence because of the esteem 
in which the judgments of that forceful 
and disinterested organization are held: 

1. The salaries received by the mem- 
bers of the library staff are in our 
opinion inadequate, even under present 
conditions, as compensation for men 
and women of their training and ex- 
perience. It seems to us that the City 
of Pittsburgh cannot afford to set up a 
condition that will make it necessary to 
reduce these salaries any further, and 
serious consideration should be given 
to raising these salaries as soon as it 
is in any way possible. As far as the 
salary item in the budget is concerned, 
we think, therefore, that it should 
certainly not be reduced. 

The book fund at present is in- 
eaieas The great increase in circu- 
lation that has taken place during the 
last few years means that the books 
already in the Library are wearing out 
faster than they were before this period 


and means also that there is a greater 
demand for new titles which should be 
provided. This demand cannot be fully 
met by the present book fund so that, 
as the librarian says in his budget re- 
port, “The collection is weaker at the 
end of each year.’’ This is a condition 
which certainly cannot be allowed to 
go on very long and we wish to urge 
on you and on the City Council very 
serious consideration of any possibility 
of making the appropriation for this 
part of the library expenses greater than 
that called for in the budget. 

3. During the last year it has been 
found necessary to reduce the service 
in four of the important branches of the 
Library. In these branches—namely, 
West End, Mount Washington, Knox- 
ville, and Hazelwood—the library is 
closed three days each week. This is of 
course a very serious inconvenience to 
the members of these communities who 
wish to use the library and, if it is in 
any way possible, we believe that full- 
time library service should be restored. 

It is our impression that the library 
management is getting everything pos- 
sible out of the appropriations that are 
allotted to it. The work is well organ- 
ized and carried out most economically 
and we know of no place where money 
can be spent to greater advantage for the 
community than in providing good 
reading matter and reading rooms for 
the use of our citizens in their leisure 
time, whether it be of the ordinary 
amount or of the extraordinary amount 
that is at present enforced on some of 
them. We commend the library budget 
to your most earnest consideration. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
A Review of the New Biography by Phillips Russell (Scribners) 


n this book we have a great story 
ly told of the greatest adven- 
turer in all the period of time between 
Julius Caesar and Napoleon. The Nor- 
man Conquest of England, strangely 
enough, is not a familiar tale; there is a 
large literature on the subject, the lead- 
ing work being 
the magnificent 
history by Ed- 
ward A. Free- 
man, but Free- 
man’s narrative 
occupies five vol- 
umes, and any 
book of that size 
must always find 
its patronage in 
a very select and 
very limited 
circle of readers. 
Then there is 
that superb work, 
“The Lives of the 
Queens of Eng- 
land,’ by Agnes 
Strickland, which 
confines itself, 
however, to the 
feminine side of 
history. 

But one of the 
most important 
of all the records of the Conquest is the 
celebrated Bayeux Tapestry, a piece of 
needlework picturing the Battle of 
Hastings, ar popularly accredited to 
Queen Matilda and her ladies. Mr. 
Russell echoes the doubt expressed by 
some of our modern students of history 
as to the accuracy of the attribution of 
this work to Matilda, but the argu- 
ments advanced by these iconoclasts are 
entirely theoretical and not at all con- 
vincing as against the overwhelming 
weight of traditional proof. Needle- 
work in the time of the Conqueror, and 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


for seven or eight centuries after his 
time, was almost the sole recreation of 
noble ladies, who were constrained to 
spend days and weeks within the som- 
ber walls of their castles; and Matilda 
is known to have surpassed most of the 
titled women of that age with her skill 
in embroidery. 
The work which 
we are discussing 
is a stretch of 
linen about 
twenty inches 
wide and 231 
feet long, and in 
it Matilda has 
wrought the 
epic of her hus- 
band’s most 

lorious exploit, 
faithfully depict- 
ing the events 
and costumes of 
that entrancing 
story. This truly 
precious relic is 
still preserved in 
the museum at 
Bayeux in Nor- 
mandy, where it 
is known by the 
name, ‘‘Tapis- 
serie Broderie de 
la Reine Mathilde.’ The work con- 
tains many hundreds of figures of men, 
horses, birds, beasts, trees, castles, 
churches, and sailing ships, all executed 
in color, with names and inscriptions 
in Latin explanatory of every section 
of the scroll. There were many com- 
petent artists in that time, as there 
were many competent sculptors and 
architects, and one of these artists was 
Turold, a dwarf, who has cunningly 
introduced his own name and figure 
into the pattern. It was the task of the 
artist to make sketches of the subjects 
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SECTION OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


This amazing piece of needlework represents authentically and completely the principal episodes 
of the Norman Conquest. The scene depicted here portrays William's fleet landing at Pevensey Bay. 


which were to be used in the tapestries, 
with the colors which best illustrated 
his designs, after which the linen so 
marked was given into the hands of the 
women to be completed by them with 
the same colors in the skeins of their 
embroidery. The piece. in which the 
story of the Conquest is told, accurate 
copies of which can be seen at the Car- 
negie Library, was beyond doubt in- 
spired and directed by Matilda and 
executed by her women; and when 
completed it was intrusted to Odo, 
William's half-brother and bishop of 
Bayeux, with the intention that it 
should be what it has become—a 
priceless heirloom of history. 

Mr. Russell has taken into his pos- 
session all the materials of that roman- 
tic epoch, and with a discriminating 
knowledge of relative values and a 
scholar’s gift of condensation he has 
given us a full, adequate, and supremely 
vital portrait of its most dramatic 
figure, together with a description of 
the spirit of that age, whereby we have 
a book of superlative merit and fascinat- 
ing interest. Its merit and its interest 
are indeed so extraordinary that it de- 
serves the attention of everyone who 
loves English history. 

William, the hero of this engaging 
story, was born out of wedlock, and 
throughout his life his spirit was 


mortified by the homely but contemptu- 
ous word “‘bastard’’ which his enemies 
were accustomed to throw at him. His 
father was Robert, duke of Normandy. 
The Normans, or Norsemen, under a 
chieftain named Rollo, had conquered 
the French province of Normandy a 
century before Robert’s time, and had 
established the feudal system there. 
They built many imposing castles with 
strong walls and high towers through- 
out the land, establishing their seat at 
Rouen; and their dukes, or leaders, 
were soon able to defy the King of 
France, whose liegemen they were sup- 
posed to be. 

While riding one day through the 
town of Falaise, Duke Robert was at- 
tracted by the beauty of a girl named 
Arlette, who was the daughter of a 
tanner. After a conversation with her, 
he obtained permission from her father 
to take her to his castle, not, however, 
until at her request he had provided a 
cavalcade of knights as an escort of 
honor. The child of this illicit friend- 
ship was William the Conqueror, born 
in 1027. When William was eight 
years old, his father determined to make 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and be- 
fore an assembly of the barons, bishops, 
and abbots, and all of his principal 
knights, Robert declared that inasmuch 
as his marriage to another woman had 
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SECTION OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


The band of linen was divided into 72 scenes containing over fifteen hundred objects, of which 623 
were human figures. Here we see the conquered Harold as he falls forward in death on his charger. 


given him no offspring he now named 
William, the son of Arlette, as his suc- 
cessor in the event that he should not 
return to Normandy. By chance he 
died before his journey was completed, 
and William was hailed to succeed him. 
It was at this moment that the haughty 
barons began to call him bastard, but 
they took care not to speak the word 
in his presence. 

But later, when he was in the first 
flush of manhood, the hated stigma was 
thrust at him from another quarter. He 
had heard much praise of the beauty 
of Matilda, daughter of the reigning 
earl of Flanders, and he sent an ambas- 
sador to see this lady and offer her his 
hand and his realm in marriage. It is 
not difficult to picture William's rage 
when his messenger returned with 
Matilda’s angry response that she would 
die before she would ever marry a 
bastard. Upon hearing this gross insult, 
William mounted his horse and, with 
only a squire to attend him, rode into 
Flanders and, giving his bridle to his 
man, strode unquestioned into the earl’s 
castle and came face to face with the 
proud princess. Seizing Matilda by her 
long golden hair, he dragged her to 
him, gave her a good shaking, and cast 
her to the floor; after which, and be- 
fore she could find her voice to sound 
an alarm, he walked out and, springing 


upon his horse, galloped away. When 
Matilda’s father came in from the day's 
hunting and was told of the outrage, 
he declared his intention of a war of 
vengeance; but, strangely enough, Ma- 
tilda pleaded with him to forget the 
incident; and in time she not only 
cooled her anger but became the bride 
and the happy wife of her rough wooer. 
The lover had conquered. 

William had come of age without 
having had any training in actual war- 
fare, and Henry, king of France, en- 
couraged some of his barons to rebel 
against him; and with the hope of 
crushing him before he had learned how 
to exercise his power led an army into 
the field which threatened the young 
duke’s very existence. It was a critical 
moment in William’s life. To fight 
against his sovereign was treason; to 
be obedient meant the loss of his 
dominions; so he chose to fight. He 
summoned all his own liegemen to 
come to his standard, and when his 
battalions were assembled he put on his 
armor, mounted his horse and, carrying 
sword and spear, rode to the front. 

The king of France gave the order for 
the attack, and instantly the two 
armies were engaged in conflict. King 
and duke met each other in the charge, 
and the king was unhorsed. William 
held his men back until Henry was 
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helped upon another steed and permitted 
to retire; but the fight proceeded, and 
William found himself attacked by a 
gigantic knight who rode in so close 
that William dropped his spear and, 
drawing his long sword, struck the 
weapon through the steel neck-piece so 
that the helmeted head of his enue 
fell to the ground. The battle raged 
for another hour, during which the 
Normans were so far superior in strength 
and strategy that 

the French king 

sounded a re- 

treat; and Wil- 

liam had again 

conquered. 

William had 

now broken for- 

ever with the 

king of France, 

and he deter- 

mined to make 

his position se- 

cure by expand- 

ing his domin- 

ions; and in de- 


fiance of Henry's 
angry protests he 
undertook a series 
of campaigns 


which in the 
course of a few 
years enabled 
him to add the 
rich provinces of 
Brittany, Maine, and Anjou to his 
possessions. He was by this time far 
more powerful than the king of France; 
and now a series of events occurred 
which led him to undertake an enter- 
prise of dangerous and astounding 
magnitude—the conquest of England. 

In 1064 Harold, earl of the West 
Saxons, sailed from England on a 
voyage to see the world, but his ship 
was wrecked on the French coast and 
he was brought to William’s castle 
nominally as a guest but in fact a 
prisoner to be held for ransom. While 
neither William nor Harold imagined 
the size of the ultimate stake, that 
ransom was really the kingdom of 


QUEEN MATILDA 


England, and it was finally paid by 
Harold at the cost of his life to his 
Norman host. 

Harold was the second son of Earl 
Godwine of Wessex and of his Danish 
wife Gytha. Harold's sister Edith was 
the wife of the Saxon king, Edward the 
Confessor, called so because of his 
incessant devotions; and as Edward the 
Confessor was childless, William began 
to foresee that Harold might be named 
by Edward to 
succeed him on 
the English 
throne. William 
was deeply con- 
cerned in this 
disposition of the 
Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom, be- 
cause the growth 
of his power in 
France had en- 
couraged him to 
exainine his own 
pedigree, and 
from that study 
he found a basis 
for claiming for 
his illegitimate 
self the legiti- 
mate right to be 
Edward's heir. 
William’s aunt 
Emma, the sister 
of William's 
grandfather, had married a Saxon king 
named Ethelred the Unready, and she 
became the mother of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who was therefore William's 
cousin; and as the Confessor was with- 
out issue, William claimed to be in the 
direct royal line of the succession. In 
advancing his claims William had made 
a visit to England, accompanied by a 
gorgeous retinue, and upon his return 
to Normandy he averred to his coun- 
selors—whether truthfully or not we do 
not know—that Edward had promised 
him the crown. But his ambassador 
doubtless kept him informed that 
Harold, Edward's brother-in-law, was 
growing in favor as the candidate, and 
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that he was a dangerous rival because 
the Saxon people would naturally desire 
to see him chosen rather than a French- 
man. 

And with a kingdom at stake, here 
was Harold, cast up by the sea, a 
prisoner in William's hands! 

But William was a gracious host, and 
he took his distinguished guest on 
hunting and hawking expeditions, ar- 
ranged tournaments in which the Nor- 
man knights, and sometimes William 
himself, displayed their prowess in 
jousting; cal on one occasion led him 
as a fellow soldier in conquering a 
neighboring province, where Harold 
showed by many gallant feats of arms 
that he too was a valiant and re- 
doubtable soldier, worthy of the fame 
which he had already won in England. 

After all these courtesies there came 
a series of conferences, the first one 
between Matilda and Harold, in which 
William’s consort offered their daughter 
Agatha in marriage to Harold. The 
Saxon claimant at once saw that he 
must agree to every proposition which 


his hosts presented to him or give up his 
liberty and perhaps his life; so he tact- 
fully expressed his assent to this alli- 
ance. He engaged himself the next day 
to give one of his sisters in marriage to 


one of William’s barons. Again, he 
consented to yield Dover Castle to a 
Norman garrison. And finally, he 
promised William, before an assemblage 
of Norman notables, and swore to his 
promise on all the holy relics which 
William had gathered from the churches 
in Normandy, that he would not him- 
self accept the English crown but 
would champion William as the next 
king of England. After making these 
devastating concessions, Harold was 
permitted to return home. 

In January of that fateful year 1066 
William was hunting in the forest when 
one of his messengers from England 
rode upon him with the news that 
Edward the Confessor was dead, and 
that the Saxon grand council, which 
was called the Witenagemote, the pre- 
decessor of the English Parliament, had 


elected Harold king of England. Wil- 
liam, shocked a enraged, at once 
dispatched an embassy to England to 
demand Harold’s instant resignation 
and the fulfillment of his solemn 
promises. Harold replied that his oath 
had been exacted from him under duress 
in a foreign country, and it did not bind 
either his honor or his conscience. He 
at once took up the work of winning 
his people to him, and in order to 
establish his authority he assembled an 
army and in the late summer marched 
into his northern counties, where his 
earls were in a rebellion that soon took 
on the proportions of a civil war. 

William, far from accepting Harold's 
rebuff with patience, determined to 
wrest the glittering prize from his 
Saxon cousin by force of arms; and he 
too assembled an army comprising all 
the men in his dominions who were 
able to bear arms, and after many de- 
lays which would have discouraged a 
chieftain of lesser parts, he landed with 
his forces at Pevensey Bay, near Hast- 
ings and Dover, from an armada which 
numbered—taking big and little boats 
together—seven hundred ships. 

Harold was at York and had just de- 
feated a great force of rebel English and 
invading Danes and Norwegians, prov- 
ing himself to be a captain of the first 
order; and he was enjoying a victory 
banquet when a messenger on a foaming 
steed galloped into the hall to tell him 
that the Normans were in England. 

Harold mounted his horse on the 
instant and marched with all of his 
available forces to London. There he 
called the Witenagemote in session, and 
sent his riders to the four corners of the 
land to summon his barons and _ his 
thanes to repel the great invasion. In 
a few days he considered his army ready 
for the task and, confident of victory, he 
took up the march to Hastings, sixty- 
two miles from London. 

The Battle of Hastings was fought 
on Saturday, October 14, 1066. The 
numbers engaged are given roughly by 
contemporaneous historians as approxi- 
mating 15,000 for Harold and perhaps 
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18,000 for William. The Normans had 
brought their horses, while Harold had 
but a very small cavalry force. The 
Saxon front line was therefore com- 
posed entirely of infantry—men who 
locked their shields together in such 
fashion that they constituted them- 
selves an impregnable phalanx during 
nearly the whole day of the conflict. 

At a signal from the bugle the Nor- 
mans, each man incased in shining 
armor, with his lance in rest, rode up 
the hill and assaulted the long line of 
Saxon shields; but behind each English 
buckler stood another man with a huge 
battle-ax, and this weapon, having a 
cutting edge of twelve inches, was 
wielded with such muscular power that 
knights and their horses were killed 
until hundreds of the Normans lay dead 
on the field. Finding himself unable 
after many charges to break the Saxon 
line, William had recourse to his 


archers, directing them to shoot their 
arrows into the air; and soon there was 
such a rain of these deadly missiles as 
split the heads of the defenders. The 


Normans renewed their assaults, Wil- 
liam himself leading every charge, and 
the Saxon line began to break. 

Harold kept his position at the top of 
the hill, mounted on his charger, and 
flying the great standard of England 
over his head. He had personally di- 
rected every action of his troops. It 
was his plan to let the Normans ex- 
haust their strength by their repeated 
attacks on his solid front, and when 
he had wearied them sufficiently he 
purposed to take the offensive and by an 
overwhelming charge down the slope 
drive them into the sea. But at the 
very moment when this strategy might 
have succeeded, an arrow struck the 
Saxon king in the face, and he fell for- 
ward on his horse, dead. His soldiers, 
dismayed at the loss of their chieftain, 
broke ranks and retreated; and when 
the sun went down on Senlac Hill, 
William had conquered England. 

He had conquered it because the Eng- 
lish people were not united in a national 
communion; and when Harold fell, his 


barons withdrew to their several estates, 
leaving William to make a triumphant 
march on London, where the Wit- 
enagemote, yielding to the law of force, 
accepted him as king of England. 
William devoted many of the ensu- 
ing years to the unification of the Eng- 
lish provinces, the establishment of the 
Norman feudal system, the grant of 
Saxon lands to his Norman nobles, the 
building of stately castles and noble 
churches throughout the land, the con- 
struction of Battle Abbey on the field of 
Hastings as a memorial of his victory, 
and the compilation of his renowned 
Domesday Book—that complete record 
of every parcel of land in England and 
of the goods and stocks upon it. He 
called Matilda to Winchester, where he 
held his court, and she was there 
crowned as the first queen of England. 
But his policy contained the germ of 
a fatal error. He preferred Normandy 
with a love greater than that which he 
cherished for England, and his power 
was weakened in thus halting be- 
tween two opinions. He never learned 
to speak the English language, and his 
Saxon subjects always regarded him as 
a foreign tyrant. In Normandy some of 
his barons transferred their fealty from 
William to his oldest son Robert, this 
revolt requiring the Conqueror to leave 
England and take the field against his 
mislacifia son. He pacified this out- 
break only to be recalled in all haste to 
England, where some of his most trusted 
followers in the great adventure of the 
conquest had thrown off his yoke. And 
so the years passed, with William back 
and forth between England and Nor- 
mandy—always in armor, a sword, a 
spear, or a battle-ax in his hand, 
overrunning new provinces, besieging 
rebellious castles, rewarding his friends 
and punishing his enemies, but with 
never a moment for a tranquil and rest- 
ful enjoyment of his many victories. 
If he had been satisfied to accept Eng- 
land as his portion, make himself an 
Englishman, and give Normandy to one 
of his sons, all would have been well; 
but his own divided allegiance kept 
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England and France at war for five 
hundred years. 

At last, in 1087, when a fatal illness 
settled upon him he was in Normandy, 
surrounded with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of that chivalry of which 
he was the world’s leader, and pos- 
sessed of a hoard of wealth which he 
had garnered from his martial adven- 
tures. But when the moment of death 
arrived, everything that he had ac- 
quired in his lifetime vanished. His 
barons, no longer fearing his autocratic 
will, departed to their own castles; his 
abbots and monks left the death cham- 
ber for their usual stations; Matilda was 
already dead; Robert, his eldest son, 
chosen as duke of Normandy, was off 
for the hunting field; Rufus the Red, 
his second son, was bound for England 


to claim the crown even before its pos- 
sessor had drawn his last breath; Henry, 
who was born in England and was to 
succeed Rufus as Henry I, was roaming 
the forests for game; and when William's 
spirit passed away, the household 
servants, hushed for a moment in awe, 
took courage from the desolate situa- 
tion, robbed the room of all its rich 
furnishings, and in snatching away che 
bedclothes left the body of the Con- 
queror of England naked on the floor. 
He was buried at Caen in France, in St. 
Etienne’s church, which he had built 
as an expiatory offering to Heaven in 
the early years of his sins, not far from 
Matilda, who reposed in Trinity Church, 
built by her for her sins as her claim 
to eternal felicity. 
S. H: C. 


THE WURTS CHRISTMAS DINNER 


a for the holidays’’ must neces- 


sarily have a hollow ring to a few 
in every school when the gay season 
comes around. Too far from home, 
temporarily without a home, or un- 
able to spare the funds to get there— 
these reasons always keep a small num- 
ber on campus during the holidays. 

To see that the Christmas of such 
students at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology is kept merry, there exists 
an annual custom known as the Wurts 
Christmas dinner. 

In the season just past, nineteen stu- 
dents representing such diverse geo- 
graphical points as the Philippines, 
Argentina, Germany, Canada, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
celebrated Christmas together with 
dinner at the Ruskin in the evening, 
followed by a theater party, with A. W. 
Tarbell, dean of men, and Mrs. Tarbell 
acting as hosts for the occasion. 

The creator and inspirer of this 
beautiful custom, now in its seventh 


year, is the late Alexander Jay Wurts, 
long a member of the Carnegie faculty, 
who in 1927 established a fund whose 
income each year would make such a 
dinner possible. The Wurts Student 
Welfare Fund is administered by the 
Welfare Committee of the Institute of 
Technology, which concerns itself with 
the extending of student aid throughout 
the year. Dean Tarbell is the able 
chairman, succeeding Professor Wurts in 
that position, and the committee is com- 
eae of Miss Mary Watson Green, dean 
of women; Allen Risedorph, of the De- 
partment of Student Health; Rollin V. 
Davis, secretary of the campus branch 
of the Y. M.C.A.; and Shorey Allan, 
president of the Student Council. 

In addition to the dinner, the Welfare 
Committee had a Christmas basket of 
food presented to each student in the 
men’s dormitories who make use of the 
dormitory kitchens. To those doing 
no cooking, credit cards redeemable at 
the Carnegie Inn were given, so that 
they might have some of their meals 
as guests of the School. 
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ASON, you are so good, in these, our 
daily walks, to tell me of the cus- 
toms and manners of the Greeks 

away back there four or five hundred 
years before the Christian era. But 
you sometimes alarm me. The standard 
of conduct and character was so high 
with you that I wonder whether in the 
lapse of twenty-five centuries—I won- 
der—not whether we have maintained 
that standard—but rather whether we 
have not actually deteriorated from it?”’ 

Jason’s brow clouded in thought. 
‘It would scarcely be fitting,’’ he said, 
“for me, coming to you, Penelope, as a 
figure from the mythology of Greece to 
cast any reflection upon this modern age 
which, whatever its shortcomings may 
be, has produced you as a master work 
of charm and beauty—"’ 

Penelope, as a matter of course, raised 
her eyes in modest and laughing ap- 
preciation of his gallantry. 

‘—pbut all thar I can do is to set 
before you some of the outstanding 
principles of Grecian culture, and leave 
it to you to make any comparisons. 

“Very well, Jason. Now, here is my 
point. Our men of affairs rise to the top 
and become examples of integrity to be 
accepted as patterns by the younger men 
who follow them upward. Did you 
have that ladder in Greece?"’ 

‘Decidedly. Any man reaching 
prominence there who robbed, cheated, 
or sought his own aggrandizement was 
looked upon as a public enemy—what 
you would call a bandit—and was 
executed as a warning to others who 
secretly carried rotten fruit in their 
bosoms where only honest hearts should 
grow. But there was very little of that 
kind of thing. Protagoras was the 
author of the famous dictum, ‘Man is 
the measure of all things.’ That axiom 
made integrity the common heritage 
of every Greek boy. Socrates used the 
word virtue to express the same idea, 


giving the word its larger sense, and 
teaching that through this quality of 
virtue every youth should strive to de- 
velop his career by right action rather 
than by successful action.” 

“Would such consecration to right- 
eous conduct ever militate against the 
individual's chance of success?”’ 

‘“‘No, never. If the individual ever 
sought to rise in violation of this 
Socratic principle of right action, and 
made choice of successful action instead, 
his integrity was sure to have an open 
rupture when he neared the top, with 
the penalty of business disgrace, social 
ostracism, and moral death.” 

Penelope mused on these words. 

‘Jason, you have comforted me 
greatly. I was afraid you were going to 
tell me that you had no human derelicts 
among your leaders in Greece. That 
would have meant for us another fall of 
man! We have some of these wolves in 
sheep's clothing in our country today; 
they give the world a false notion of 
American character. But retribution 
always overtakes them, and they meet 
the same penalty which fell upon the 
ancient Grecians—what was it?—busi- 
ness disgrace, social ostracism, and 
moral death."’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Our monthly report of gifts begins 
the new year with a check for $25,000 
contributed by a friend who chooses to 
stay in the shadows. The money is 
given to the operating fund of the Car- 
negie Institute and is a timely and 
thrice welcome acquisition to its re- 
sources. The Bible widow who found 
her cruse always full of oil was no more 
blest than is this Garden of Gold whose 
friends keep its metaphorical fruits in 
constant bloom. 

This sum brings the grand total of 
money gifts reported in the Magazine 
since its beginning to $1,065,406.44. 
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THE MOUNT RAINIER GROUP 


By O. E. JENNINGS 
Curator of Botany, Carnegie Museum 


On December 5, 
1928, the Garden 
Club of Allegheny 
County formally 
presented to the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute the Spring 
Flower Group ia 
the Gallery of 
Botany, described 
in the CARNEGIE 
MaGAZzINE of 
January, 1929. 
This habitat exhibit depicts some of the 
beautiful flower societies still to be 
seen about the first of May in less fre- 
quented localities near Pittsburgh and 
constitutes the type of vegetation oc- 
curring in a climate characterized by a 
moderate amount of heat and rainfall. 
The character of the earth's vegetation 
iN most instances is determined mainly 
by two factors in the environment— 
temperature and moisture. If both are 
abundant, a tropical jungle appears; if 
the moisture is deficient, a desert flora 
results; if the temperature is low, the 
vegetation will be that of an arctic tun- 
dra or alpine meadow. 

Since the first botanical group to be 
installed presented a happy ins “Rea in 
point of climate and vegetation, the 
succeeding corners of the gallery were 
planned to portray the climatic ex- 
tremes of tropical jungle, desert, and 
alpine meadow, illustrating realisti- 
cally the various adaptations which 
plants reveal in such habitats. Such 
adaptations manifest themselves not 
only in size, form, and habit, but even 
extend into the realm of plant sociology, 
determining the manner and extent to 
which plants associate with each other. 

The second of the groups to be com- 
pleted was the Arizona Desert Group, 
described in the CaRNEGIE MaGazine of 


December, 1929, which conveys the 
atmosphere of the cactus desert near 
Tucson and sets forth vividly the plant 
biology of the arid region. 

The Florida Jungle Group, reported 
in the Carnecie MaGazine of June, 
1932, was the third one and represented 
with perfect faithfulness to nature an 
example of tropical jungle in the Math- 
eson Hammock or in Royal Palm Park 
in southern Florida. 

The final one of the four corner ex- 
hibits, the Mount Rainier Group, has 
now been completed and faces its op- 
posite extreme—the Arizona cactus 
desert diagonally across the gallery. It 
represents the alpine meadows just be- 
low the summer snow line, thus illus- 
trating the type of vegetation and its 
adaptations in a habitat with an 
abundance of moisture in the presence 
of a low average annual temperature. 
It is essentially arctic vegetation in all 
but latitude. 

A very careful search was made 
throughout continental United States to 
make sure that these particular groups 
best typified the tropical jungle, desert, 
and arctic-alpine vegetation. For the 
fourth of these groups Paradise Valley, 
on the upper slopes of Mount Rainier in 
western Washington, was finally se- 
lected as the habitat most effective for 
the purpose. Mrs. Jennings and I had 
spent ten days there in the summer of 
1915, botanizing in what seemed to us a 
veritable paradise. In 1931 Mr. and Mrs. 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, of the Museum 
staff, were given the assignment of 
spending the summer in that delightful 
place collecting and preparing materials 
and making sketches for the arctic-al- 
pine study. The following summer they 
returned for further detail, at which 
time Edward H. Graham, our assistant 
curator of Botany, visited them. With 
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this background of materials, photo- 
graphs, sketches, and individual ex- 
periences the group has grown to repre- 
sent a realistic and scientifically correct 
reproduction of the plant life of an 
arctic-alpine meadow, with the various 
adaptations peculiar to such a habitat. 

Much could be written concerning the 
adaptations of the plant life to this 
environment. The alpine meadows of 
Paradise Valley extend as high as the 
line of perpetual snow and ice and are 
at an altitude of about six thousand 
feet, with the nearly extinct, snow- 
capped volcanic cone of the mountain 
towering in the background to 14,408 
feet above the sea. The snowfall is 
often very heavy, even exceeding 50 
feet according to reports, and one of the 
significant results is reflected in the 
slenderly tapering conical tops of the 
evergreen trees which here and there 
dot the flowering meadows, either 
singly or in groups. Wide, spreading 
trees would break down under the 
weight of such depths of snow. An- 
other revealing adaptation is that many 
of the flowers grow with their roots 
seemingly bathed in ice water from the 
melting snow banks. The flora of the 
meadows appear to vary in considerable 
degree, probably influenced by the early 
or late melting of the snows. During 
some summers the fluffy fruiting heads 
of the western anemone adorn the mead- 
ows everywhere, while still other years 
they do not appear at all. 

The patches of low, twiggy shrubs 
are heather, the white-flowered and the 
rose-flowered, and these largely domi- 
nate the color of the background. The 
avalanche lily (Erythronium) with its 
white lilylike flowers is already partly 
past its flowering with the melting of 
the near-by snows. The bear grass, or 
Indian basket grass, is a conspicuous 
plant with its long, grasslike leaves and 
large _ of densely grouped small 
white flowers. The Indian paintbrush 
stands out gayly here and there through- 
out the meadow because of its red 
clusters of leafy bracted blossoms. The 
blue gentian, the yellow mountain 


dandelion (Agoseris), the yellow daisy- 
like flowers of Senecio with its triangu- 
lar leaves, and the larger yellow- 
flowered Arnica contribute their share 
of brilliant color. Yellow especiall 
abounds as we discover along the hid- 
den rivulet of ice-cold water the beds 
of yellow monkey flower, and to the 
left the yellow-flowered lily, an immi- 
grant from the slopes below. 

Two kinds of trees stand forth on the 
meadows—both evergreens and very 
similar in form. The trimmer and 
neater of the two is the alpine fir, seen 
in the foreground, while the one slight- 
ly more irregular is the black hemlock 
shown among the firs in the distance. 

It is felt that the effective settings of 
these groups contribute much to their 
value as visual aids in education. Each 
of the four groups has its own dis- 
tinctive atmosphere and records a 
natural setting true to life. In the 
Mount Rainier group the snow-capped 
mountain beyond with its crystalline 
clear air and cold bluish-purple 
shadows, the Nisqually Glacier steeply 
descending from its upper slopes and 
disappearing in the deep valley to the 
left, the scattered patches of snow still 
remaining among the flowers in the 
foreground—all these heighten the il- 
lusion that the onlooker has before him 
a real arctic-alpine meadow, thereby 
helping him to appreciate not only the 
kinds of flowers that he sees but the 
environment which has helped to make 
them what they are. 

The material in this group was se- 
cured, the background painted, and the 
group organized by Mr. Fuehrer. Mrs. 
Fuehrer was chiefly responsible for 
making the specimens included in the 
exhibit, numbering altogether almost 
eight thousand artificial leaves and 
flowers entirely made by hand. Par- 
ticular acknowledgment is due to O. A. 
Tomlinson, superintendent of Mount 
Rainier National Park; Frank C. Brock- 
man, park naturalist; and E. O. Landis, 
park botanist, for assistance rendered 
and for the facilities afforded Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuehrer during their visit. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT 


HE United States 

Government in 
its effort to promote 
economic recovery 
took an extra- 
ordinary step early 
in December when it 
decided that work 
must be found for 
artists as well as for 
longshoremen. The 
Government in one 
short day sought to 
put aside for all 
time the old super- 
stition that painters 
and sculptors should 
live in attics and 
exist on inspiration. 

The meeting that 
succeeded in adding 
a new set of initials, 
P.W.A.P., to the 
Federal activities 
was held on Decem- 
ber 8 at the home of 
Edward Bruce, an American artist, in 
Washington, and was attended by Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, certain 
leaders in American art, and govern- 
ment officials. Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
director of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 
Institute, was among the museum di- 
rectors present. 

At the Washington meeting Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, in commenting on the 
Significance of the work that the 
Government has undertaken, said: 

“As I understand it, the proposed 
scheme that we are embarking upon has 
back of it for the first time in the his- 
tory of our country the supposition 
that art which concerns itself with our 
spiritual lives has an essential place in 
the Government’s attempt to improve 
the condition of our social orders. This 
is a tremendous step in advance estheti- 
cally in this land of ours, and the first 
time that such a step has ever been 


MRS. ROOSEVELT STUDIES MAP OF 
PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT 
Edward Bruce, artist (left); Forbes Watson, 


art critic (right) and L. W. Robert Jr., 
assistant secretary of the treasury (center). 


taken in this coun- 
try. 
“The effort as ex- 
plained to us today 
divides itself into 
two parts: The first 
part has long-range 
possibilities. It con- 
siders the ultimate 
development of the 
adornment of public 
buildings in the 
United States. This 
part is to be thought 
out maturely and 
applied with con- 
sideration, cohesion, 
and a sense of pro- 
portion. The second 
part has to do with 
the recognition of 
the fact that the 
artist is not a person 
disassociated from 
our social existence 
but one integral to 
our whole scheme of life who, there- 
fore, is to be assisted to come once more 
to his own, even as other people are 
assisted in this workaday world. 

‘There is not only the providing of 
bread and butter to be admired in this 
scheme; there is here involved the fact 
that for the first time in our land the 
artist will be given heart by knowing 
that the Government is back of him in 
a material way and that he may be 
taken into the national soul of our 
125,000,000 persons.”’ 

The Project of the Public Works of 
Art is to create work for artists, in- 
cluding mural painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen, in various parts of thenation. 
Sixteen regional districts and committees 
have been set up throughout the coun- 
try. The work of selecting artists and 
all appointments are being considered 
directly by the regional committees. 

The project provides for employing 
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now-unemployed artists in the general 
embellishment of Federal and other 
publicly owned buildings throughout 
the country. This may include build- 
ings which are supported wholely or in 
part by tax funds, such as Federal and 
State administrative buildings, build- 
ings on Indian reservations, parks, pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, land-grant col- 
leges, customhouses, courthouses, muni- 
cipal libraries, museums, and other pub- 
lic structures. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens was appointed 
chairman of the regional committee for 
the district which includes all of 
Western Pennsylvania and the State of 
West Virginia. The headquarters for 
the region have been established at the 
Carnegie Institute. The other members 
of the committee are: Samuel Harden 
Church, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute; Edward B. Lee, architect and 
chairman of the Art Commission of the 
City of Pittsburgh; Albert C. Dasch- 
bach, of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company and a member of the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh; Joseph 
Bailey Ellis, head of the Department of 
Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Walter R. Hovey, acting head 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Wilfred A. Rea- 
dio, chairman, Department of Painting 
and Design, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Elmer A. Stephan, director of 
Art, Pittsburgh Public Schools; and 
John O'Connor Jr., business manager, 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

The regional committee has been 
having frequent meetings and a group 
of artists are already at work on such 
projects as: a study for the decoration 
of the court rooms of the new Post 
Office and Federal Court Building, mural 
paintings for the Allegheny County 
Court House, lithographs of industrial 
Pittsburgh, a model of Fort Duquesne, 


historical decorations for Ambridge 
public schools, portraits of historical 
personages in Western Pennsylvania, a 
decoration for the administration build- 
ing of the Board of Public Education, a 


study for mural decorations for Greens- 
burg public schools, a mural decoration 
for the Altoona Post Office, decora- 
tions for children’s rooms in public 
libraries, sculptured plaques of promi- 
nent characters in the history of Penn- 
sylvania for the Pittsburgh schools, 
wood engravings of life in Western 
Pennsylvania, and paintings of his- 
torical incidents in the history of 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


- DOLLARS 


Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 


lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


. . DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


. DOLLARS 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$2,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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OUR NEW MUNICIPAL TRUSTEES 


yo Andrew Carnegie took up his 
philanthropic work at Pittsburgh, 
he began with the Library. The poverty 
of his own boyhood had taught him the 
necessity of a public library, and when 
he realized how much his own intelli- 
gence had been enriched by the benevo- 
lence of Colonel Anderson in lending 
books to the boys who 
played in the neighborhood, 
he formed a resolution to 
build libraries so that whole 
communities might enjoy 
the golden treasury of good 
books. Three thousand li- 
braries in time sprang up all 
over the world, of which 
1,946 were located in the 
United States. The first of 
these institutions was the 
one on the North Side 
known as the Carnegie Free 
Library of Allegheny. The 
next was the one at Pitts- 
burgh, which with its many branches 
and distributing stations is known as 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, now 
circulating over four million books a 
year in the homes of our people besides 
furnishing information through its ref- 
erence collections to innumerable stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Carnegie stipulated that the City 
should maintain the Library—a wise 
condition which keeps it alive and re- 


} 
Wituram A. Macee = THomas J. GALLAGHER 


Wiruram N. McNair 


sponsive to public necessities—and to 
this end he planned a board of trustees 
of eighteen members, Mr. Carnegie to 
name nine, who elect their successors; 
and the City of Pittsburgh to appoint 
nine. The City’s group comprises the 
mayor, the fresident of the Board of 
Public Education, and seven members 
of Council. 

The recent municipal elec- 
tions have made some 
changes in the City’s mem- 
berships, and the new 
friends coming to the Board 
are William N. McNair, 
mayor, and councilmen 
Thomas J. Gallagher, John 
J. Kane, P. J. McArdle, and 
William A. Magee, all of 
whom are admirably quali- 
fied for this very agreeable 
service, succeeding John S. 
Herron, C. B. Connelley, 
W. Y. English, Harry A. 
Little, and George S. Oliver. 

The eighteen members of the Library 
Board, under Mr. Carnegie’s provisions 
are associated with the eighteen other 
Trustees constituting his later enter- 
prises—the Carnegie Institute and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The other members of the City con- 
tingent already serving on the Board of 
Trustees are Marcus Aaron, president of 
the Board of Public Education; Robert 


Joun J. Kane P. J. McArpDLe 
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Garland, president of Council, Charles 
Anderson, and William J. Soost. 

Mayor McNair was born in Penn- 
sylvania and educated at Harrisburg 
Academy, Gettysburg College, and the 
University of Michigan Law School. 
He has always applied a penetrating 
mind to social and political problems 
and is particularly concerned with an 
equitable revision of tax laws. 

Thomas J. Gallagher began work at 
thirteen years of age in a steel mill. He 
has a record of thirty years’ employ- 
ment in a glass factory, and in 1929 was 
elected national representative of the 
Flint Glass Workers Union of North 
America. He was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature at the time of 
his recent election to the City Council 
of Pittsburgh, and is deeply interested 
in liberal and social reforms. 

John J. Kane began work as pressman 
on the Chronicle Telegraph at the age of 
sixteen. He was educated in the public 
schools and in night school at Duquesne 
University, and took a special course 
in printing at the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. He has been the repre- 
sentative of the International Printing 


Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
America since 1926 and is at present 
the president of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council. He was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature when 
elected to the City Council in 1933. His 
special interests are history and eco- 
nomics as reflected in the evolution of 
government. 

P. J. McArdle began work as a boy 
in a rolling mill, where he learned the 
trade of a heater. For five terms he 
served as president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. He was first elected to City 
Council in 1911 and is now entering 
upon his sixth term. He is a keen stu- 
dent of civic affairs and finds his chosen 
recreation in sound reading. 

William A. Magee studied law under 
the wise direction of Robert S. Frazer, 
now chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. He has been district 
attorney at Pittsburgh, a senator in the 


Pennsylvania Legislature, and a mem- 
ber of the Public Service Commission. 
In 1909 he was elected Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh for a four-year term, was again 
chosen for that position in 1922, and 
now comes into the City Council with 
a national reputation as an authority 
on the changing conditions of munici- 
pal government. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The fifth series on natural-science subjects, entitled 
**Nature—Past and Present,’ broadcast over WCAE 
every Monday evening at 6 oclock under the auspices of 
the Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


JANUARY 
22—‘‘What the Carnegie Museum Junior 
Naturalists Are Doing,’ by Jane A. 
White, assistant curator of Education. 
29—‘‘Winter Bird Neighbors,’’ by Ruth Trim- 
ble, acting assistant curator of Orni- 
thology. 
FEBRUARY 
5—‘‘What Spiders Do in Winter,’’ by Andrew 
Lester, director of Nature Study, Frick 
Training School. 
12—‘‘Up and Down the Uinta Mountain,’” by 
Edward H. Graham, assistant curator_of 
Botany. 
19—‘*‘The Conservation of Our Forests,’’ by 
O. E. Jennings, curator of Botany. 
26—‘‘The Conservation of Renewable Re- 


sources Other Than Forests,’’ by Dr. 
Jennings. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


[As a part of the usual Saturday evening programs, 
Special guest groups from time to time will assist the 
organist, Marshall Bidwell. | 


JANUARY 


20 —Taylor Allderdice High School Orchestra, 
directed by Miss Laura E. Zeigler. 


FEBRUARY 


17—“The History and Development of the 
Organ,’ first of the Lenten lecture series 
by Mr. Bidwell. 

24—‘The Carnegie Music Hall Organ,”’ by Mr. 
Bidwell. 


Marcu 


3—The Madrigal,"’ by Mr. Bidwell. The 
lecture will be illustrated by the Madrigal 
Choir of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, directed by Miss Huldah J. 
Kenley. 
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WATER COLORS 
BY LUCIEN SIMON 


or a number of years one water color 
Fras hung in the Permanent Collec- 
tion of Paintings at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. It is entitled “‘Easter-Tide’’ and 
the artist is Lucien Simon. In this 
special way the Institute recognizes his 
extraordinary ability as a water colorist. 

About a year ago Lucien Simon 
visited South America and made a set of 
brilliant water colors portraying the 
colorful life of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Paraguay. These sketches were shown 
recently in an exhibition at Paris and 
are now on their way to the United 
States for an exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute during the month of February. 
There will be Soe water colors in the 
exhibition. 

Lucien Simon for many years has been 
one of the important figures in French 
art. He was awarded First Prize at the 
Carnegie International Exhibition of 
Paintings in 1905 for his picture, 
“Evening in a Studio,’’ which now 
hangs in the Permanent Collection. He 
visited Pittsburgh in 1922 to serve as a 
member of the Jury of Award for the 
International of that year. 

Mr. Simon was born in Paris on July 
18, 1861. After completing his uni- 
versity studies he entered the Académie 
Julian. While there he became ac- 
quainted with Dinet, Desvalliéres, and 
René Menard. Mr. Simon exhibited first 
at the Salon in 1885. For a brief period 
afterwards his style wavered between 
the academic and the realistic, but 
finally took the more modern trend. 
He became equally famous for his land- 
scapes and for his group portraits. 

Occasionally he has exhibited water 
colors at the Carnegie Institute but this 
will be the first time that a large group 


of his work in this medium has been 
shown. 


TRUE WEALTH 


There is nothing that makes men rich and 
strong but that which they carry inside of them. 
Wealth is of the heart, not of the hand. 

—MILTON 


PHILANTHROPY 
MARCHES ON! 


ESPITE a most anxious financial year 

throughout the country, it is heart- 
ening to observe that the establishment 
of trusts and foundations for noble pur- 
poses continues. 

Notable in the year just past are: the 
Edwin Gould Foundation for Children 
of $10,000,000; the Horace H. Rackham 
Fund, a trust having an ultimate value 
of approximately $30,000,000 to be used 
for general purposes; and the Walter G. 
Zoller Memorial Fund of $2,000,000 for 
the establishment of a free deniai dis- 
pensary in Chicago. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION 


‘Tue Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 

will open their twenty-fourth an- 
nua) exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute on February 8, where it will re- 
main on view through March 8. 

Three eminent American artists have 
been elected by the members of the 
Associated Artists to compose the Jury 
of Selection: Luigi Lucioni, Ivan Olin- 
sky, and Waldo Peirce, all of New York 
City. January 27 and 28 have been set 
as the dates for the awarding of the 
ten prizes. In addition to the estab- 
lished prizes, a new award has been 
announced for the first time—the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh Prize of $100 for 
the best landscape. 


MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE SCHOLARSHIPS 


= alumnae of the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College will hold a bridge 
at the Hotel Schenley on Saturday after- 
noon, February 10, for the benefit of 
students of the school. The proceeds 
are to be distributed in the form of 
scholarships. The chairman of the party 
is Miss Anita O’Connor. 
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SSI 
“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Noel Coward's “ 


The Young Idea’’ 


By HaroLtp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Arter the rather 
heavy fare that 
the Department 
of Drama has 
offered us this 
season in its two 
first productions, 
‘‘The Young 
Idea’’ came on 
the table as the 
lightest of souf- 
fles. It was none 
the less wel- 
come, of course, on that account. 

Noel Coward, that remarkable young 
man who writes, produces, composes, 
and acts with equal facility and skill, 
tossed off this amusing little piece at 
the ripe age of twenty-two. During 
the twelve years which have gone by 
since then, the stage has seldom been 
without a Coward opus of some sort or 
another. 

Such a list! And such versatility! A 
patriotic pageant like ‘‘Cavalcade,”’ 
eo. — such as 

‘Private Lives’’ “Design for Liv- 
ing,’ studies in disillusion like ““The 
Vortex,”’ or gay farce like ‘‘Hay Fever.”’ 
To say nothing of operetta—words and 
music—like ‘‘Bitter-Sweet’’ and some 
of the wittiest sketches that ever graced 
a revue. 

It is an amazing achievement for a 
man not yet thirty-five. Too-serious 
critics have chidden him for his lack of 
serious purpose, his want of profundity 
has been deplored: George Jean Nathan 
in a widely quoted article professed to 
find the source of his humor in ancient 
vaudeville jokes. There is perhaps a 
little truth in all these carpings. But 
his plays, whatever their faults, are 
excellent entertainment, so gay, so 


adroitly fashioned, so very up-to-date. 
He possesses, too, in common with all 
the great Anglo-Saxon writers from 
Chaucer to Lewis Carroll, the priceless 
gift of sheer inconsequent nonsense. 

Even this very early play of ‘‘The 
Young Idea’’—Noel Coward played the 
part of the boy Sholto in the original 
production—is a very neat piece of work 
and shows a very sure sense of the 
theater. It is easy to see the author of 
“Design for Living’’ in it. The char- 
acters are no more admirable as human 
beings here than they are in the later 
comedies. Sholto and Gerda, amusing 
on the stage, would rank as first-class 
pests in real life; so would the “‘three 
people who loved each other very 
much."’ There is no more use in look- 
ing for a moral in ‘‘The Young Idea’’ 
than there was in “‘Design for Liv- 
ing.’’ The actions and the motives of 
most of the characters are quite inde- 
fensible. 

This is the plot in brief. George 
Brent and his first wife, Jennifer, have 
been divorced for no very good reason 
and apparently with regret on both 
sides. Their children, Gerda and Sholto, 
who have been living with their 
mother, decide to visit their father and, 
if possible, break up his second marriage 
and reunite their parents. These so- 
phisticated youngsters, by a series of 
unethical acts, and by making them- 
selves intolerable nuisances, drive their 
unfortunate stepmother into the arms 
of a waiting suitor who is just about to 
start for Jamaica. This accomplished, 
they bear off their father in triumph to 
Italy to their mother. The latter has 
been considering marrying a rich Ameti- 
can during the children’s absence. This 
suitor is promptly put to rout by the 
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efficient pair, and father and mother are 
being given their blessing by the twins 
when the curtain falls. 

Whatever on mature consideration we 
may think of their behavior, Sholto and 
Gerda tripped their ruthless way from 
their entrance to the final curtain to the 
evident delight of the audience whose 
moral sense had been momentarily 
lulled asleep. They are an amusing pair, 
though strongly reminiscent at times of 
an even more amus#hg and devastating 
couple—the twins in Bernard Shaw's 
‘You Never Can Tell.’’ A number of 
diverting subsidiary characters are in- 
eslaear into the house party of the 
first and second acts to serve as foils for 
the terrible children. The American of 
the last act is a Caricature, or seemed so 
in performance. The first wife, Jennifer, 
although she appears only in the final 
act, is perhaps the most sensitively 
drawn character in the play. 

All the characterization is slight— 
very slight. No one could pretend that 
Mr. Coward's figures are three-dimen- 
sional; but what there is of them is 
acutely observed and amusingly pre- 
sented. They are superficial if you like, 
but the surface glitters very agreeably. 
His humor is not mellow—how could 
it be at twenty-two?—it is sometimes 
rather cruel. The second wife, Cicely— 


who after all had a good deal to put 
up with—is acidly drawn, and Mr. 
Coward is scarcely kind to the hunting 
set. 

The recent performance was a good 
one. Contrary to expectation, the parts 
of the older people—George Brent and 
his wives—were more satisfactorily 
played than those of the children. In- 
deed they were all three very well 
played. The children were amusing 
enough, but the touch might have been 
lighter. There was a good sketch of an 
exuberant Italian maid in the last act. 
A great deal of fun is poked at English 
‘“County’’ society in the first two acts. 
The types are cleverly sketched but very 
British and very local. It is hardly fair 
to blame the actors who played them 
for being rather unconvincing. There 
was a wealth of broad a’s and narrow 
o’s, of morning coats and riding 
breeches, of spats and monocles. But 
this was Mined a substitute for au- 
thentic local color. Fortunately the 
more important characters refrained 
from being quite so British. 

No one can complain this season of 
monotony in the choice of plays. Mr. 
Wallace, who directed the solemn and 
introspective ‘‘Field God"’ earlier in 
the year, showed his versatility in di- 
recting this diverting piece of flippancy. 


SCENE FROM ‘‘THE YOUNG IDEA’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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LET US ABOLISH HUMAN 
SCRAP HEAPS 


MONG the many men who come to 
see us in search of employment was 
one who made an unusually favorable 
impression of personality, ability, and 
character. He was slim, trim, and tall 
—a fine face, gentle manner, polite, re- 
spectful, well poised, and confident of 
his own powers, but not in the least 
self-assertive. Physically he suggested 
youth and strength. After going 
through high school he had taken a full 
course in accounting and had then for 
nearly twenty years been assistant con- 
troller for a railroad until hard times 
and a consolidation with a larger 
system had led to his dismissal. He had 
a wife and one child, and a mortgaged 
home, and he was looking for another 
job. 

He had made the round of all the 
concerns which might be supposed to 
need a skillful accountant—banks, 
hotels, railroads, industrial offices— 
but was repelled with one of two stock 
statements: ““We have no opening at 
present, call later’’; or, ‘“‘We employ 
only women in these places.’’ There 
was, however, one break in this 
monotonous chain of rejections. He 
had obtained an interview with a pro- 
fessional accounting firm, and every- 
thing was going fine: they liked his 
personality and approved the record of 
his capacity, and then asked his age. 

‘IT am thirty-nine years old,”’ he said. 

At that disclosure a baleful fate 


crashed his bright hopes to the ground. 

‘“Sorry,’’ said the head of the firm, 
“but you are too old. Our age limit is 
thirty-five years. Wish you better luck 
somewhere else. Good day.”’ 

The age limit used to be forty-five. 
Are they now decreasing it? If so, how 
do these thoughtless—or shall we say 
heartless?—citizens who hold the desti- 
nies of other men in their hands propose 
that they shall work and live? 

In the atmosphere which this country 
is breathing today there is an emphatic 
disapproval of any system which limits 
the age of employment to forty-five, or 
thirty-five, or even eighty-five years. 
The president of a great locomotive 
works said to us recently that he has a 
locomotive engineer of mninety-three 
years who runs a little dinky engine in 
their plant from one loading plattorm to 
another every day, and does it with skill 
and care; and that they don’t know 
what age means in their establishment. 

The executives who make these harsh 
rules which condemn their fellow crea- 
tures to idleness and poverty would 
bitterly resent it if they were applied to 
themselves. But why not? If the 
toilers are to be rejected at forty-five, 
why not scrap the executives at the 
same age? Every man should have a 
place in the world’s work as long as he 
is physically and mentally fit to do his 
share; and in the expansion of social 
liberty which is now being developed 
in this country, this cruel and oppres- 
sive sentence of civil death must be 
outlawed. 
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SCATTERING FIFTY MILLION 
DOLLARS 


n the recent election in Pennsylvania 
I there was a ballot slip containing 
twelve proposed amendments to the 
State Constitution, among which was 
one authorizing the State to borrow 
$50,000,000 and give it all away to the 
unwounded soldiers living in Penn- 
sylvania. There was little, if any, 
public discussion of this iniquitous 
measure, and the amendment was 
carried by reason of the haste and lack 
of care which marks a popular election. 
The Legislature promptly passed a bill 
which provides be the issue and sale of 
$50,000,000 of bonds, the proceeds to be 
scattered among the Pennsylvania 
soldiers, none of whom may receive 
more than $200, so that there will be no 
substantial fortune going to any indi- 
vidual; but the sum total is so great 
that every family in Pennsylvania will 
be oppressed and distressed by the opera- 
tion of this inexcusable raid upon their 
meager resources. The men whose 
importunities put this law into effect 
are in the saddle—in other words, they 
are in politics for gain, many of them 
are members of the Legislature, many 
are in Congress, they are filling more or 
less all the public offices of the country, 
and they are gleaning while the glean- 
ing is good. 

It is clear that the state and national 
treasuries are going to be raided year 
in and year out for pensions and bonuses 
by these mercenary troopers until theif 
exactions will reach the unbelievable 
sum of one hundred billion dollars. 

The fine patriotic manhood which 
constituted perhaps 3,500,000 of the 
army that was assembled by the United 
States in the World War is opposed to 
this whole program of money-grabbing 
by the unwounded men who were a part 
of that noble force. It is only a minority 
of some 500,000 men who are making 
these raids; but it is a minority that is 
well organized, intolerant, merciless, 
and vociferous in the presentation of 
their demands. And compliance with 


these demands is the price which too 
many of our lawmakers are willing to 
pay in order to win their elections. 

But it should be pressed home upon 
the minds of the American people that 
the cost of a war is not the money that 
is spent in the days or years of actual 
conflict. Its greatest cost lies in the 
inexorable at rapacious extortions of 
unwounded men who misuse the flag 
and the uniform of their country in 
order to satisfy an insatiable greed 
which must burden the nation Soe a 
hundred years after peace has been 
attained. 

If another war should be imposed 
upon us, let us not forget to add to the 
budget of its cost one billion dollars a 
year for one hundred years in payments 
to those stalwart soldiers who return 
home unwounded after the peace. 


MENTALITY IN PEACE AND WAR 


7 difference in the spirit of nations 
at peace and nations at war could 
have no better illustration than that 
which suggests itself in the gift of 
$1,240,000 by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
to the Government of Japan for the 
establishment of an institute of public 
health in Tokyo. The purpose of this 
gift is, of course, the protection and 
prolongation of the life of the Japanese 
people. 

Yet, if we were to go to war against 
Japan, what a change would instantly 
occur in the feeling of the two nations 
toward each other! If we could sink 
their fleet and drown every Japanese 
sailor, if we could extirpate every regi- 
ment of Japanese soldiers, if we could— 
as Mr. Brisbane so frequently expresses 
it—'‘destroy all their principal cities,”’ 
if we could drop exploding bombs upon 
their women and children, if we could 
poison their food and water, blind them, 
maim them, and make their civiliza- 
tion a wilderness—if we could accom- 
plish all of these ends which are neces- 
sary to the prosecution of war, our 
people would hold thanksgiving ser- 
vices in the churches and offer praise to 
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Almighty God for the splendid victories 
which He had vouchsafed to our arms. 

Friendship, benevolence, cooperation, 
the interchange of ideas for the promo- 
tion of culture—that is peace. 

Diabolism in every form in which it 
can show itself—fire, famine, pesti- 
lence, and murder—that is war. 

Let us have peace! 


FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


MusEeuM 


Lecture Hatt 
JaNuaRY 
18—‘‘Ecuador and its Jungle Life,"’ by S. A. 
Barrett, director of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum. 8:15 p.m. 


21—'*Tamest Africa,’’ by Dr. Barrett. 2:15 p.m. 


28—'‘Cuba—a Naturalist’s Paradise,’’ by Horace 
G. Richards, research assistant, Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
2:15 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 


4—"‘Wilderness Ways of Wildflowers,’’ by 
O. E. Jennings, curator of Botany, Car- 
negie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 


‘Ancient Civilizations of the Americas,” 
by James C. Sawders, explorer and scien- 
tist. 8:15 p.m. 


‘*Among the Igloo Dwellers,’’ by Richard 
Finnie, Arctic explorer and flyer. 2:15 p.m. 


“Where the East Begins—North Africa,” 


by Van Wormer Walsh, world wanderer. 
2:15 P.M. 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE ProGRaMs 
NovEMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


Trcu 
JANUARY 


26—"‘Corrosion of Metals,’’ by Robert M. 
Burns, assistant chemical director, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 8:30 p.m., Car- 
negie Union. 


NO MORALITY BY LAW 
If righteousness came by the law, then did 
Christ die for naught. 
—Tue ApostLe Paut 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samuget Harpen Cuurcu, President 


Grorce F. Sueers, Auditor 

J. C. Jerrries, Assistant Auditor 
Witiram A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batxgn, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
Gutttaume Lerotte, European Representative 
Anne K. Stoizensacn, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Legg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

Srantey T. Brooxs, Curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

O. E. Jennineos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

Huco Kaut, Curator of Entomology 

M. GranaM Nettina, Curator of Herpetology 

Sypney Prentice, Draftsman 

R. H. Sanrens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

W. E. Crypg Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


MarsHatt Brpwett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratpx Munn, Director 

ApaLINng Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Eriwoop H. McCtetianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruts D. McCottoucs, Catalogue Department 
Cuarues W. Mason, Readers Counselor 

Artuur D.Scorrt, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smitu, Boys and Girls Department 
IrENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirts, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Tuomas S. Baxer, President 

Artuur C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

Wesster N. Jones, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

GLENDINNING Kegsie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuartes Warxins, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricut, Registrar 

Ratpx Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
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A. Bryan WaLL 


TayLtor ALLDERDICE 
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Wituiam Watson SMITH 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGswety Frank J. LANAHAN 
WitutaM Frew James H. Lockuart 
Ropert GARLAND 
*]. C. Hops 
Roy A. Hunt 


*F. B. Jewerr 


James Ro MacraRLANE 
*Roswect MILLER 
WituiaMm S. Moorneap 
Aucustus K. OLiver 
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*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 


Joun J. Kane WituiaM J. Soost 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metion, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz 
Roy A. Hunr 


Joun L. Porrer 
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Joun J. Kane 


Joun L. Porter 
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Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
Joun J. Kane 


CuarLes ANDERSON 
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MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
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LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND 
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COMMITTEE 


Wixturam N. McNarr, Chairman 
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Artuur E, Braun P. J. McArpLe 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MeEtton, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt 


Wituiam Watson Situ 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. LANanaAn, Chairman 
WiuaM J. Soosr 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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Roy A. Hunt 


Marcus AARON 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES *Ropert GARLAND 


. President of City Council. President and T; 
WHO'S WHO urer Garland Manufacturing Company. Li 


Tech, Advisory. 
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the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of Howarp Heinz 
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eee Finance. 
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Corporation of New York. Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadysi 


Ciena Cakes Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 


University of Pittsburgh. President Board of | JOHN L. Porter f 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic — ee 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- Grorce E. SHaw c 
seum, Tech. Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 


N Be Art, Museum, Advisory. 
*Georce W. CrawFrorp 
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Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. W ILLIAM Watson SMI TH ’ 
Music Hall. Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gor 


Art, Finance, Library. 
Ropert A. Franks 
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A. Bryan WALL 
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